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property,1 with the result that churches, manses and theological
training colleges became the sole property of the State. A
period of great confusion followed, until the passing of a
series of makeshift measures secured to the Church the use
(not the ownership) of buildings given up to worship. Other
ecclesiastical property was handed over to the communes, which
became free either to rent them to the clergy or to turn them
to any use they pleased. Only after the war was a satisfactory
solution of this vexed question devised.2

Radical anti-clericalism had thus triumphed beyond its
wildest dreams, and in our judgment misused its victory. The
question to be faced is the cause for this misuse.

We do not in any way wish to minimize the provocation
received. We have made it abundantly clear that in our opinion
the Dreyfus case was but the culmination of some twenty-five
years during which the Church in France tried by every
possible method, not to secure her freedom, for there were very
few details in which she might be described as " unfree," but
to secure a predominance which would have denied freedom

1  This refusal was based on the fact that laymen would thus obtain a pre-
ponderating influence in Church affairs. " The Church is by its very definition
an unequal society, comprising two categories of persons: the pastors and the
sheep. Those categories are so distinct that in the pastoral body alone do
the rights and authority reside which are necessary for directing all members
to the true end of society. The multitude has no other duty but to let itself
be led and to follow its pastors as a docile flock. . . . The Separation law
hands over the administration of public worship not to the hierarchy divinely
instituted by the Saviour but to associations of laymen " (Encyclical Vehementer,
nth February 1906). Many Catholics hoped to the last moment that another
interpretation of the law would prevail, allowing its acceptation. The " green
Cardinals" (Catholic members of the French Academy, who wear a green
uniform on State occasions) wrote a sensational letter begging the bishops to
accept the law, the alternative being danger of civil war. They might have
pointed out that the Papacy tolerated in America, in Prussia, in Baden, in
Switzerland forms of Church government far more " lay " than what it
condemned in France (Matter, Politique religieuse de la Rfyublique fran false,
p; 177). The Assembly of Bishops agreed by 56 to r 8 votes to a scheme
virtually identical with the Government proposals, but they were overridden
by the Papal veto.
2  See the very interesting book of M. Paul Bureau, Quinze Annies de
S/paration, 1906 a 1921.
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